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t 11 ’ member a case which was partly under my care i 
1 we !| ^ , ic war ds in the Royal Edinburgh Infirmary. 
This°was a child about eight years old, who had been blind 
birth from presence of congenital cataract or opacity 


EYESIGHT IN children. 

T V, to learn to accommodate, t.e., to arrange lts 

3) o as O focus rays properly on the retina, , so that 
ses so as to y an d c i ea r and not blurred. 

image on retina is s ^ ^ learn by experience what the 

(4) Then the ‘ of w hat objects the images are, 

away, their colour, etc 

veil r< 
ophth 
was ; 

i7L b, cwtamne r ienses, she had a perception of light and 
darkness but that was all, but she was quite mtell.gent and 
knew what things were by feeling them. Well, she was 
ope-ated on, and the opaque lenses— the cataracts— removed, 
and proper spectacles (to make up for the lenses) used, and 
she could see. But how imperfectly ! She had to learn what 
the things she saw were ; for instance, if one held an orange 
up and asked her what it was, she did not know, but said it 
was a round-shaped thing ; she had not the least idea how far 
off it was; she would put her hand out for it, equally, if it 
was one foot or twenty feet from her. Then we let her feel 
it, and she called out at once, “Oh ! it’s an orange.’ It was 
a most interesting and pleasant employment for doctors, 
nurses, and patients, to teach this child to see, and watch her 
delight in seeing and learning to recognise by her sight 
objects which she previously only knew by touch ; she 
quickly learnt. Before, however, she had done so, she was 
out on a balcony about fifteen feet from the ground outside, 
and seeing the grass lawn below, and not a bit knowing how 
far off it was, she asked another patient, an adult whose ey es 
were quite covered up, to lift her over the railings ; this was 
done, and the child, of course, fell fifteen feet on to the grass, 
but luckily was not hurt, and was found some little time 
afterwards by a nurse contentedly picking daisies on the 
lawn below. 


[To be continued. ) 


ON 1 1 1 Jl LIZARD DOWN. 

By Mrs. Dorman. 


The heath is almost as flat as a 

a bush, breaks its uniformity for miles' ’ "T * Scarcel y 
guide the traveller are few and far hpt ’ ** &S anclmar ^ s to 

‘s > "ecesslly.^^-^^ 

unaccountable way of shifting , he i r p„ si ,i„„ and 

wildering the stranger. The low blue distant hills are some 
twenty or thirty miles away in the Land's End peninsuTa 
and the faint line of cliffs still further to westward. Uiat melts 
into both sea and sky has for its termination Tol-ped„-pe„„ith 
(the holed headland), and the great pillar rock of lichened 


granite that used to be called Land's End ; but Land's End 
proper is not visible from the Lizard. Much nearer is Rill 
Head, and below it, scarcely a mile away, the famous “ Lion ” 
of Ky nance Cove heaves his great rounded back landwards 
as he lies couchant in the sea, guarding, as does many 
another Cornish Lion, this wild west coast of England. 
Meneage , the stony-land, was the ancient name of the Lizard 
peninsula, which is almost cut off from the county of Cornwall 
by two rivers flowing in opposite directions; and crossing 
Helford river from the direction of Falmouth, such names as 
“ St. Anthony in Meneage, ” “ St. Mawgan in Meneage,’’ tell 
that we have entered the Lizard district beloved of botanists; 
for though many parts, especially on the serpentine, are 
barren enough in the ordinary sense, the vegetation on the 
slate and basaltic formation of its eastern side is com- 
paratively luxuriant, and trees flourish in the sheltered 
valleys; while fuchsias, escallonias, the tender climbing plants 
that overhang the thatched cottages, and the great yellow- 
flowered mesembryanthemum that drops perfect sheets of 
succulent verdure down every rock where a stray plant has 
taken root, bear testimony to the mildness of the climate. 

1 he 1 amarisk here attains a good size, and a very quaint and 
pretty tree it makes with its twisted gnarled stems and 
v apoury foliage. 

Bhere are some plants peculiar to the Lizard district, 
good “finds” that are not met with elsewhere, and many 
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the LIZARD down. 


T rVl Trifoliums for instance as 7. molinen , T. bocconi y 
rarities; sucn - s not much interest in simply cataloguing 
v th e British Association met some years ago i n 

\ ' Vhbourhood, the members dubbed this the “ District of 

the neigh bo from a statement made by the late 

Leguminose botanised so much here, that he had 

covered with his hat no less than twenty different members of 
i f ilv ! Lizard Down is on the serpentine proper, and 
k'tlieonlv British habitat of the Cornish heath Erica vagms, 
ha. wanderer from the west of the continent of Europe. It 
has wandered very far though after reaching << the stony, 
land ” and it is interesting to see how clearly defined are its 
limits and how it stops dead at the boundary line of the 
serpentine, exhibiting a profounder knowledge of the geology 
of the district than most of its inhabitants. A new plant is 
always interesting, and as this was the first time I had met 
with Erica vagans , I watched with eager expectation for its 
flowers to open in July. Although not so showy a plant 
as E. cinerea, its varied tints of lilac, pale pink, and white 
are very pleasing, and the circle of dark purple anthers 
that stand above the corolla and surround the long style, 
give to the flowers in mass a richness of colouring which 
they might otherwise lack. The two common Heaths are 
also well represented here. As we approach the sea and 
the high serpentine cliffs that are exposed to the force of 
the south-westerly gales, the herbage becomes close and 
short, and only such plants as sea-thrift, lady’s-fingers and 
the like, whose chosen habitat is such a position, can be 
said to flourish ; the effect upon others is to dwarf them so 
remarkably, that often, at first sight, one seems to see a new 
and strange flower, when it is only an old friend in altered 
circumstances. The little centaury, Erythroea cenlauriutn, 
looks more charming than ever in the short turf, with its pink 
blossoms all crowded together close to the ground, while the 
ox-eye daisy, a couple of inches high, Daucus carota, dis- 
playing its solitary umbel scarcely higher than the finely- cUt 
leaves that cling to the greensward, golden rod, scabious, 
betony, and a host of others “ no bigger than my thumb, 
here assume a lowliness of aspect that makes one doubt 
whether they are indeed the same plants that, in more 
avoured localities, grow tall and strong and cover them 


etc., etc 






selves with showy blossoms. In 
we come upon low bushes of ^rse Ir ° f the Down 

completely overspread by a little trailing , Patches of th yme, 
‘ on its bright red thread-Hke sterns^ butll 

tiny pink and white blossoms at intervals, That look^ tTe ° f 
had been lied on, and when we try to P-atL a s if they 

f t *•» ? «*?• pi-, so cC/tsu i:; 

whatever it may be growing upon It ;« n,. . ° 

dodder OW. epith a charm . n 

tf it did not strangle the sweet wild thyme with its rosy 
twining stems that entangle it in a perfect maze of network 
It twines round and round the spines of the gorse caring 
nothing for its prickliness, and only intent on sucking its 
juices. I he dodder begins life with roots in the soil and 
gets its nourishment like an ordinary plant, but soon it takes 
to idle ways, and saves the trouble of providing for itself by 
simply sending its thread-like suckers beneath the epidermis 
of the plants it feeds on, and appropriating their elaborated 
juices ; consequently, it is able to dispense with leaves and 
all its energies go to the production of seed. Dodder belongs 
to an order of leafless parasites, the Cuscuteae (a sub-order 
of Convolvulaceae). The calyx has five sepals ; the bell-shaped 
corolla is erect with four or five lobes, and as many stamens 
placed upon it and alternating with its lobes ; the filaments 
are not very long, but their lower portion can be clearly seen 
travelling down the tube of the corolla, and at the base of 
each is an exquisite toothed scale of crystalline clearness. 
Ihese scales arch over and meet around the styles of the 


two-celled ovary and protect the honey from rain, while 
insects gain easy access to it through their bases. Cuscuta is 
deliciously sweet and must secrete lots of honey. It is a 
remarkably short-lived plant, and when I came to look for 
the seed, there was nothing but shrivelled threads to shew 
where the plant had been. When we came to the Lizard at 
the end of June we were delighted with the loveliness of the 
he dges. A list of the plants that grew upon them is scarcely 
more or less than an enumeration of most of the common 
Plants of the district, and even now in late September the 
ragworts and heather keep them quite gay. It must, how- 
ler, be premised that the Cornish “hedge” is something 
Peculiar in that line, being neither more nor less than a stone 
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; 7 VipHcres at the Lizard differ from those in other 

wall, but the g have v i s i te d, which are loose!,. 


built up of ston ® ~ ^ road an d solid, compacted with t Ur f 
embankmen c over grown with grasses and flowering 

tn rnntprrmLntP 


' Va 7 .^country that we have visited, which are loosely 
bulk up of stone or granite; whereas these : are a sort of . 

embankme 

a ? d "“ravarietylhat is defightful to contemplate, especially 

F m the vantage-ground afforded by its summit ; for it is 
another peculiarity of the Lizard “ hedge " that you walk 
“ tJof it and see the flowers from above, besides having 
e pleasure of viewing the fields and country around as 1, 
you were lifted up on stilts. One mounts the hedge by 
rough projecting steps, and a path of this kind leads almost 
always through cultivated fields where but for it there would 
be no thoroughfare, though occasionally you have the choice 
of the hedge or a very dirty lane ! There is another rather 
interesting Cornish peculiarity in the matter of stiles, or gates, 
especially noticeable when a public footpath leads through 
fields; a device that effectually prevents the passage of four- 
footed beasts, though at first there seems no hindrance to 
their straying where they will. I he five bars of a Cornish 
gate are laid upon the ground, and instead of being of wood 
they consist of roughly hewn blocks or slabs of granite, 
perhaps a foot or more in width, These blocks are laid 
with a good space between each, like the bars of a gridiror, 
and it may be supposed that they form a rather objectionable 
place for horses or cattle to cross, though easy enough for 
humans. Sometimes the centre bars are raised and form 
steps, but both plans are equally effectual. At Kuan 
Minor there is such an entrance to the churchyard, and on 
either side of it is a long seat or bench also in granite, while 
at St. Levan Church, near Penzance, there are two of these 
quaint lych-gates with a raised part in the centre where the 
coffin may be placed. The effect is very pleasant when no 
closed gates bar the way to the house of prayer, and such 
entrances are frequent in Cornwall where wood is scarce. 
Harvesting at the Lizard has quite a character of its own ; 
the cutting machine is used for wheat, but such light grains 
as arley and oats fall beneath the scythe, which is A tte 
with a wooden cradle following the lines of the metal, that 
enables the reapers to lay down the swathe evenly on the 
ground, ready for the binder. When the last swathe or neck o 
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corn, as they call it, i s ~ 

shouts of “Neck!” “Neck!” On tw , g ’ eat doming, and 
the harvest supper. It i s a i so custom* ^ farmer gives 
send cakes and coffee, etc., into the field^oH^ harVeSt l ° 
during the day, and this repast goes bv th ^ r< f perS ° nce 
The corn is allowed to lie 1! y ?7 of “ Cr ^’’ 
days, and is then packed into 1 grounc ^ ^ or two or three 
mows, with the ears turned inwards \ Pyramidal stooks or 
corn that crowns the whole for the X f Cept 1 eone sheaf of 
frequently blow in thi. expend district wo^ 
the usual loosely-made stooks, and though these a^ el 
ptctutesqu 6 tndtv, dually ye, when seen in mass on the slope! 
of the fields, or contrasting with the blue sea, and especially 
when their solemn tent-like forms, large-looming and dark, 
stand defined against the clear evening sky, they have a very 
striking appearance, and one might fancy in the dim light 
that some great army was encamped there. The farmers 
have a sensible institution for mutual assistance in a district 
where labour is not over-abundant, and the waggons are 
small. When the corn is ready to be stacked, each farmer 
has in turn a “ great day, when all his neighbours help to 
gather it in. Ihey help each other, too, during the reaping, 
and such customs one would think must tend to promote kind 
and neighbourly feeling. 

The “ slender galingale,” Cyperus longus , a rather rare 
plant, grows plentifully just in one spot by the brook-side at 
Landewednak, the Lizard “ Churchtown.” It is a singularly 
graceful plant, and has a far-away resemblance to some tall 
palm or bamboo. The stems rise stout and strong above the 
reed-like leaves, and their summit is crowned by several 
drooping spikes of cinnamon coloured flowers, intermixed 
with long leafy bracts that shoot up far beyond them, the 
whole forming an elegant feathery cascade. All the Genistas 
are found in the Lizard district; birds-foot fenugreek is 
very abundant at Kynance, and I have one most diminutive 
specimen of Lotus hispidus, another rarity I was lucky 
enough to find on an extremely dry part of the cliff near the 
Lizard Head. 


